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NOTICE TO READERS. 


The Editor wishes it to be distinctly understood that 
the views expressed in any Articles which may 
appear in this Fournal are only those of the 
writers, and are not to be taken as the authorita- 
tive opinions of the Unitarians as a particular 
body. Contributions of a general character are 
cordially invited for insertion in the Magazine, 
but the right of selection 1s reserved, and rejected 
papers cannot be returned unless accompanted by 
the necessary number of postage stamps. Items 
of local church news will also be welcomed. 
Letters for our correspondence columms on topics 
of generalinterest are invited, but the names and 
addresses of the writers must always be sent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. All literary communications, with the 
exception of news, should be forwarded not later 
than three weeks before the date of publication to 
the Editor, the Rev. J. CLAYTON WILLIAMS, 
19, Mann Street, Hastings; and all business 
inguiries addressed to the Printer and Publisher, 
Mr. EDWARD BALKHAM, 4, Albion Place, West 
fill, Hastings. 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 


—> © @ 0-4 


The present number completes our first 
year’s issue, and from the unstinted congratu- 
lations we have received as to the character 
of our little venture, we are persuaded that 
the effort has not been without value. This 
encourages us to hope for greater usefulness 
and success during the coming year. 

* 


* * 

We have under consideration some7im- 
provements in the form of the magazine for 
the future, and trust that the contemplated 
changes will be acceptable to our readers and 
friends. 


We should be glad to secure contributors 
to special departments for the future, as one 
for the Theological and Biblical departments, 
one for Historical and Biographical, one for 
Scientific Jottings, one for Essays, Notices of 
Books, &c, This would be exceedingly help- 
ful, and would give a character of order and 
symmetry to the magazine. 

* 


We call especial attention to Dr. Tyssen’s 
letter, as related to Mr. Tarring’s article on 
“ King’s Briefs.” These articles are especially 
interesting and instructive, and we dare to 
express the hope of having cognate contribu- 
tions in the coming year. 

* 


We have received the printed Report and 
Balance Sheet of the Horsham Church, as 
presented at its last annual meeting, and most 
heartily congratulate our friend, the Rev. John 
Taylor, and his people upon the lucid and 
businesslike statements contained therein. It 
would be well if all our churches issued such 
reports. The friends would then know what 
the church was actually doing, the sources 
and amount of income, and the method and 
objects of expenditure. Where a church 
would object to this course, a quarterly meet- 
ing of members and attendants would be 
advisable—where a statement of the financial 
condition should be made. This would es- 
tablish a feeling of confidence, and a desire 
for co-operation between officers and people, 
and very often prevent an accumulation of 
deficits, which if unmet when small, ultimately 
grow to formidable and depressing burdens. 

* 


Mr. W. H. Burgess has furnished us with 
an interesting and full history of our church 
at Battle. The first installment will be given 
in our next number, and will run through 
three or four issues. 
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To all who have contributed to our columns, 
and to all who have aided our circulation, we 
say, heartily, “Thank you dear friends.” 
We are grateful to you with O’Connell’s in- 
terpretation of gratitude, as ‘a lively sense 
of favour to come.” 

* 

Mr, Ireland’s article ““Some aspects of 
Christianity,” will be continued in the next 
issue. 

* 
; * x 

All literary matter should be forwarded 
direct to the Editor’s private address, this 
would save time in sending copy down from 
printing office. 


> / 
I 


The Inspiration of the Bible. 


HAT other general reasons have we, 
than those given in the first part of 
this article, for not accepting the literal 

Inspiration of the Bible? Well, a good 
many, a few of which I will endeavour to ex- 
plain in as simple a manner as possible. Of 
course, I don’t imagine people don’t know 
about all this, but I think it will do no harm 
to look at the old arguments once more, and, 
so to speak, to rub shoulders again with the 
familiar reasons. All these matters are ex- 
tremely interesting in our eyes, and we feel 
refreshed by the new forces of conviction 
which come on those of us who reject these 
old fashioned notions, and by the revived 
energies which serve serve to brace our intel- 
lects and brains, for continued struggles on 
behalf of truth and right. How beautiful a 
thing seems to be to us when we know it is 
true. The first point to be noticed is that 
the Bible is not one book, but is made up of 
61 different works, without counting the 
Apocrypha or any of the Gospels and Epistles, 
which some persons claim should be on an 
equality with the Old and New Testaments 
as we know them. ‘‘The Biblical writings,” 
observes Dr. G. Vance Smith, “ comprising 
so considerable a number of different docu- 
ments, come down to us from almost as many 
distinct points or periods of time in the long 
interval of a thousand years and more, which 
separates the earliest of them from the latest. 
They are, moreover, in great part compositions 
of unknown authorship. In other words their 
writers, in a majority of the cases, are not 
known to us even by name, and we have 


usually little or no knowledge as to the sources 
of their information, when they give us various 
statements which must have been derived in 
some way from others.” (“The Bible and 
Popular Theology,” Second Edition. p. 1). 
Thus we see that the Bible was produced ex- 
actly like other books are—that is to say men 
wrote it. Then secondly, men also collected 
the different writings of the Scriptures to- 
gether. The books of the Old Testament 
were selected by the Jews from many others, 
when or by what class of individuals is not 
known. That they had a large collection to 
choose from is apparent by the number of 
their other national sacred documents which 
are arranged in a compilation called the 
Talmud. The writings of the New Testa- 
ment were also chosen from many other 
manuscripts and assumed their present form 
about 200 years after Jesus died. The men 
of the early Christian churches differed much, 
and the contention is still carried on even in 
our own day, as to what books should be left 
out and which admitted. We now come to 
the third point which is a most important one. 
The translations of the Bible into our own and 
other languages, have also been carried out 
by men. In the course of their translations 
numerous mistakes were made—some wilfully 
—and chapters, verses, and occasionally, 
other additions were created. We arrive 
finally at this conclusion then, that the Bible 
is entirely the work of men, for they wrote 
the different books, collected them together, 
and translated them into foreign languages. 
If, therefore, the doctrine of the literal Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures is to be logically worked 
out, it must be proved that all of these pro- 
cesses were executed under the direct guidance 
of God. We must even assume that the 
printers who printed the copies, were divinely 
inspired to do their work correctly, and that 
all our ministers, as well as ourselves, are 
guided by God in properly interpreting and 
expounding Biblical doctrines. Of course 
this is absurd. How do we know—how can 
we possibly know that all these different men 
were inspired in this particular way. Besides, 
if its expounders are inspired, who out of all 
the many persons of opposing ideas, are the 
right ones? A simple test will suffice to show 
how ridiculous is this doctrine. If every word 
in the Bible must be correct and inspired by 
God, the if the slightest mistake can be found 
the whole dogma must collapse. I need not 
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say that such errors can be discovered—in- 
deed, so many that I cannot begin to point 
any out in this article—mistakes of science, 
mistakes of history, and above all mistakes 
of morality. “All debate about this,” how- 
ever, as Edward Clodd says, “is in vain, be- 
cause if any manuscripts ever existed which 
were the work of men thus helped ”—by in- 
spirations he means, of course —‘“ we have no 
true copies of them since the oldest manu- 
scripts differ in important details. And even 
if the very handiwork of each writer could 
be found, the belief that he was inspired 
would in no way help us to understand what 
he had written.” (“The Childhood of Re- 
ligions,” p. 235). These are wise and weighty 
words and go to the root of one portion, at 
least, of this subject. We cannot, therefore 
I take it, accept this doctrine of the literal 
Inspiration of the Bible because it is contrary 
to our reason and is not supported by the 
slightest approach to argument. But now 
we may well ask the question, ‘“ What then 
is the Bible?” Surely it is not difficult to 
answer such an enquiry? Who will deny 
that it is one of the grandest works which 
have been preserved to us from olden times? 
“The Bible,” wrote Dr. James Martineau, 
out of the fulness of ripe experience, “is the 
great autobiography of human nature from 
its infancy to its perfection.” (‘ Unitarianism 
Defended,” Lecture 2, “‘ The Bible: What it 
is and What it is Not,” p. 3). That is wonder- 
fully true, and the narratives, like all works 
of that class, bear traces of the imperfections 
as well as the virtues of those who wrote 
them. But in spite of this as a popular 
author observes, ‘The truths which are en- 
‘shrined in the Bible are not less true because 
frail men spake them, nor is that ‘ Inspiration 
of the Almighty’ which ‘giveth under- 
standing,’ a less mighty fact because we find 
that the writers of Scripture, had it different 
in kind to that which comes to every man 
who opens his soul to receive it.” (Edward 
Clodd’s “The Childhood of Religions,” p. 240). 
That is exactly what we believe. We see the 
Inspiration of the Most High as much—nay 
more—to-day than our ancestors did in their 
time. The voice of God breathes inspiration 
to us through every plant and insect, through 
every bird and animal, through every noble man 
and high-souled woman, through the dis- 
coveries of science and the glories of books, 
through the stars in the sky and the oceans 


in the earth. These—all these and every- 
thing else that is good—convey to us some 
message from our Father in Heaven. The 
Bible speaks to us just in thisway. In some 
parts, it is full of beauty and brightness and 
seems to support, though I do not think it 
does quite, Professor John Ruskin’s claim, 
that “It is the grandest group of writings, 
existent in the rational world, put in the 
grandest language of the rational world, in 
the first strength of the Christian faith.” (Zhe 
Pall Mall Gazette, April 27th, 1886, p. 1). 
That seems to me to savour to much of regular 
Bible worship. Even Ruskin, I’m afraid, is 
tainted too much with orthodoxy in this re- 
spect. But whatever may be said after all, 
we have some rich literary treasures in the 
Scriptures, if only we behold them in their 
original purity. What a beautiful mytho- 
logical poem we have in the Book of Genests, 
what a delicious idyll in the Song of Solomon 
and what a charming novelette in the Book 
of Ruth. What stores of wisdom are there 
not laid up in the Books of Proverbs and 
Lcclesiastes and what more powerful epic do 
you want than the Book of Fob? What can 
we say too highly in praise of the Psalms 
and of the Prophecies of /sazah and Feremiah ? 
How is it possible to describe adequately, the 
simple beauty of the Gospels? How can we 
too ardently appreciate the intense devotional 
spirit of St. Paul’s Epistles? We cannot, 
indeed, do justice to our Bible in ordinary 
terms of praise or in fine sentences, but we 
can, by showing an intelligent comprehension 
of its right principles and by renouncing a 
slavish affection for its letters and words. It 
does us immense harm if it makes us super- 
stitous and credulous—we had better by far 
have been altogether without it. Let us then 
strive to look at the Scriptures in a proper 
and reasonable light, let us make them our 
friends, but not our masters. There should 
be no such thing now as intellectual slavery. 
‘“‘God,” says Jules Favre, ‘“ who reveals him- 
self to my conscience, by my reason, is a 
God of intelligence and truth. He _ has 
created me intelligent and free, and the first 
law which He has imposed upon me is respect 
for my intelligence and my liberty. I am 
faithful to Him in obeying the reason which 
He has given me for my guide. I should be 
unfaithful to Him by humiliating that reason 
before errors which it does not accept. My 
duty is to repulse what my reason rejects.” 
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(Quoted in Dr. J. R. Beard’s “ A Manual of 
Christian Evidence,” p. 305). I think those 
are the finest and the noblest words I have 
ever read. I hope my readers will believe so 
as well. If we can appreciate such beautiful 
sentiments as these let us show that we do so 
by throwing aside for ever all unreasonable 
doctrines such for instance as the doctrine of 
the literal Inspiration of the Bible. 


BEATRICE ROSEBERY. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


KINGS’ BRIEFS. 
To the Editor. 


DEAR Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Tarring, 
has furnished your readers with an amount of curious 
information on the subject of Kings’ Briefs, which it 
may be well to supplement with a few remarks. 

On turning to the Act of Parliament, which he 
mentions, 4 Ann. c 14, (Authorized version c. 25), 
it will be seen that that Act is aimed at correcting 
some abuses which existed in the collection of money 
on briefs prior to the date of it, namely, A.D. 1705. 
It accordingly prescribes a number of forms to be 
observed in such collections in the future commencing 
March 25, 1706. One of these forms is, that teachers 
and preachers who gather the money from their con- 
gregations shall take a receipt from the collectors, 
who send the briefs round, in some book to be kept 
for that purpose ; while another clause enacts that in 
each parish or chapelry and separate congregation, a 
register shall be kept by the minister or teacher there, 
or by some teaching Quaker, of all monies collected 
by virtue of such briefs, therein also inserting the oc- 
casion of the brief and the time when the same was 
collected, to which all persons at all times may resort 
without fee. 

I believe it will be found that this Act was duly 
obeyed in all churches and chapels, and that they all 
preserved records of the collections on bnefs from 
about the date named, namely March 25, 1706. In 
some parishes, however, prior to that date, records of 
the collections on briefs had been voluntarily kept, 
and in many others occasional notices of earlier briefs 
are found in the Registers and Churchwarden’s 
accounts. These entries were caused by the fact 
that in many cases weeks or months elapsed between 
the date of the collection and the date at which the 
Brief Collectors called to receive it. 

Some few years ago I inspected a book kept at the 
church of Rotherfield, containing one entry of a sum 
collected in 1653, and then a full list of collections 
from May 4, 1665, to June 2, 1677. This was 
followed by one entry of August 10, 1689, aud then 
another gap occurred up to June 29, 1707, after which 
date the entries became numerous again, and the list 
was doubtless complete. A few of these entries appear 


to possess sufficient general or local intesest to war- 


rant me in setting them out in full. I should add that 
it must not be supposed that the book of any one 
church contains a full list of all briefs issued, as in 
general each brief was limited to certain counties, and 
the collectors may often have thought it only worth 
their while to transmit copies to certain churches 
within the authorized district. 

The following, then, are some of the entries in the 
Rotherfield book :— 


Sept. 4, 1653.—Relief of town of Marlborough, 
43 
Aug. 6, 1665.—For Fire in Rotherfield, 3s. 


Aug. 2, ,, .—For the sickness in London and 
other places. * 

Sept. 6, ,, .—Fire in Rotherfield.* 

Oct.4, ,, .—Sickness in London and other places* 

Dec. 6, Te Se ” 99 a” 

Dec. 3E, 99 2 ” ” 9 

Feb. 25, ,, .—East Deane, Sussex, Ios. 6d. 

May 27, 1666.—Roger Rogers, of Dover, Kent, 
7s. tod. 

Aug. 12, ,, .—Wm. Mann, Gillingham, Kent, 


maulster, for fire, 8s. 4d. 


Oct. Io, ,, .—Sad and lamentable fire in London, 
43 15s. 7d. 

March 31, 1667.—John Osborne, merchant, loss at 
sea, 4s. 8d. 

May 31, 1668.—Elias Putland, Ringmore, labourer, 
15s. 

Jan. 17, ,, .—Captives in Algiers, Sally, and othe: 


dominions of the Turks, 7s. 

June 27, 1669.—Thomas Baker, Chaunton, Sussex, 
husbandman, fire, 9s. 9d. 

June 19, 1670.—Wm. Massey, John Jessup, having 
been in slavery in Sally about 12 
months, 15s. 8d, 


July 10, ,, .—Michael Fowler, Great Chart, Kent, 
maulster, fire, los. 10d. 

Jan. 15, ,, .—Redemption of captives in Turkey, 
42 8s. 5d. 


Oct. 6, 1672.—Mary Peirson, Nettlestead, Kent, 
widow, fire, 8s. 5d. 

Oct. 20, ,, .—West Beere Church, Kent, lamentable 
and sad fire, 7s. 6d. 

May 17, 1674.—Collected then for a dreadful sudden 
storm of thunder and lightning, 
which set on fire the steeple of the 
Parish Church of Benenden, in the 
County of Kent, the sum of 
tis. 84d. 

Sept. 24, 1676.—Church and steeple of Orwestry, 
Salop. In the time of the late 

unhappy war the said church. and 
steeple was pulled down and totally 
demolished, 5s. 9d. 

-—Poor ministers in the kingdom of 

Hungary, £1. 

Aug. 18, 1689..—Relief of poor Protestants driven 
out of Ireland by the bloody 
Papists, the sum of £10 2s. 11d. 

Apnil 18, 1708.—Protestant church, duchy of Bey 
Germany, 3s. 8d. : 


March 13, ,, 
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Sept. 18, 1715.—Loss of cows and beasts about 
London, £1 12s. 

Aug. 18, 1717.—Bennenden Church, 6s. 73d. 

June 11, 1721.—Sufferers by thunder and hail in 
Stafford, £1 os. 1d. 

Aug. 6, ,, .—Fire at Amberley, 7s. rod. 

Oct. 28, 1722.—Inundation of water at several places 
in county palatine of Lancaster, 
10s. 

July, 1723.—Collected from house to house in the 
parish of Rotherfield towards the 
building of a fortification against 
the sea at Brightlelinston, in the 
county of Sussex, the sum of 
18s. od. 

Aug. 14, 1726.—Folkestone fishery, 5s. 8d. 

June, 1729. —St. Andrew’s Harbour, Scotland, 6s. 1d. 

Jan. 9, 1731.—All Saints’ Church, Hastings, 2s. 9d. 

1740.—For sufferers by an inundation with a storm 
of hail at Boby and Villar, in the 
Valley of Luzerain, Pyedmont, 
5s. 8d. 

March 28, 1741.—For oyster dredgers and fishermen 
of Medway and Milton, 4s. 4d. 

— 1748.—St. Michael’s Church, Lewes, ts. 23d. 

April 30, 1756.—For TwEneelision fortifications, 
3s. 2d. 

July 8, 1759.--Fire at Riping, Sussex, 5s. rod. 

Feb. 3, 1759-60. ease Church in Westphalia, 
2s. 6d. 

Feb. 15, 1712.—St. Clement’s, Hastings, 6s. 6d. 

Dec. 19, 1714.—Repairing and _ rebuilding New 
Shoret.am Church, Sussex, 11s, 6d. 

April 23, 1731.—Repairing or rebuilding All Saints’ 
Church, Hastings, 11s. 53d. 


It is impossible to peruse this list without a little 
feeling of regret that a system by which the members 
of all churches were able to combine in the furtherance 
of benevolent objects in foreign countries as well as at 
home, should have been found so expensive inits work- 
ing as to lead to its entire abolition. With the present 
reduced cost of printing and transmission of documents 
and money by post, it should certainly be found 
possible to collect money in this way as cheaply as in 
any other, and the advantages of this mode of col- 
lection are shown by the success of the Hospital 
Sunday gatherings in London. Few years pass with- 
out some unexpected desolation befalling a large class 
of our fellow-citizens or neighbours, and the awaken- 
ing of public sympathy in such cases is usually 
manifested by the opening of what is called a Mansion 
House Subscription. It might be wellif on each of 
these occasions an address was issued to ministers of 
all denominations urging them to invite their congre- 
gations to contribute to collections in their churches 
and forward the sums collected to the central office. 


Yours very truly, 


FAMOSODIRSIE IDS AAVSSONE IB Ce) Ly, 


a er 


|“ ethical ” 


REVIEWS. 


—+44— 


“What is Free Christianity ?” and “ A Free 
Christian Catechism,” by the Rev. ALFRED 
Hoop. 


The first of these publications is an ex- 
ceedingly useful tract, for though it makes no 
attempt to show how the priestly and pro- 
phetic vocation occasionally run into each, it 
sets forth clearly the only Chrtstian creed— 
the love of God and man. The catechism 
runs along the same lines, and may be useful 
to those who care to drill young minds in the 
dryest form of all literature. This method of 
instruction always suggests to us the idea of 
scholastic carpentry, wherein the chief tools are 
hammer and nails. If you get the nails well 
driven home they remain, and perhaps stand 
in the way of the entrance of something 
better, and if by a mental and moral revul- 
sion in succeeding years they are wrenched 
out, their marks and influence are retained. 
Our objection is to catechisms as such—not 
to this particular one, for it sets forth the Free 
Christian faith in a clear and simple way. 


“OUR BEST WORDS” 


The number for October 1 of this trans- 
atlantic periodical is to hand. It is published 
in Shelbyville, Illinois, and is edited by the 
Rev. J. L. Douthit. The present number 
deals entirely with the New Movement—or 
“ethical” spurt—in the West. Mr. Nettlefold 
told us recently that Orthodoxy was Chris- 
tianity, and something more. It seems 
to us that Christianity is, in the highest sense, 
“ ethical,” and something more, viz., spiritual. 
Are we to have a Church of Ethics in the 
place of the Church of Christ; “the play 
of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet omitted ” ? 
The new “spurt” appears to shut the door 
upon the Master, and to say “all that we 
want in the pew or the pulpit is morality : we 
can do without Jesus of Nazareth, and shall 
just now do without God and immortality.” 
But it is worth while asking if this movement 
would have been possible had the Christ never 
lived? Would fellowship in “love and 
righteousness” ever have been realised but 
for the teaching and influence of the Son of 
God? Besides, man is more than a mora! 
creature—possesses other and higher than 
faculties and needs. He is 
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spiritual, with hungry and ever craving 
spiritual wants. And to minister only to his 
ethical nature is to leave his divinest self un- 
fed and uncultured. The ethical measuring 
rod falls far below the true standard of reli- 
gion—the true measurement of a man. 
Would it not be a wiser and nobler thing to 
labour to bring men up to the standard than 
lower the standard to meet lower desires and 
aspirations? Let us have all the ethics, but 


let us have Jesus as well. 

/ 

Us 
oe 

Some Aspects of Christianity. 


HE religion of Christendom has filled 
many strange positions and worn very 
varied aspects under the influence of 

the differing conceptions which have befallen 
it; and in this article it is proposed to indicate 
an outline of the aspects it has assumed in 
relation to politics and morals. We will first 
deal with the former. 

The earliest political notice of Christianity, 
states it to be a fanatical, rebellious sect, bent 
on propogating its doctrines, of which that of 
human brotherhood would hardly harmonise 
with the autocratic temper of the Roman 
Emperors. 

It forms, more or less, a subject for perse- 
cution during the first three centuries of its 
existence, till Constantine elevated into the State 
religion, and so supplies a court party, dabbling 
in intrigue with all the eagerness of paganism. 
Then, in the middle of the fifth century, Leo 
the Great protects the helpless deserted citizens 
of Rome from the fury of the barbarian storm 
then sweeping over Europe, and lays the 
foundation of that dominion, which begins to 
appear with the naive production by the 
Church of the astounding donation of Con- 
stantine and Iisdorean Decretals about the 
ninth century. The elevation of the Church 
to the joint government of the Holy Roman 
Empire with Charles the Great is a step in the 
same direction of secular dominion which jis 


brought within reach by Hildebrand after his | upon the valour they displayed. 


_ simple peasants of Bohemia, standing up for 
their faith in defiance of all the power that 
| can be brought against them, repulsing with 
| their primitive bill hooks and _ flails, invasion 


fierce struggle with and victory over the 
youthful Emperor, Henry IV. There would 
eem to be but little doubt as to the possessor 
of power, when the haughty young Emperor 
crouches half dead with cold and shame, for 
three days and nights, at the gates of Canossa, 


humbly awaiting permission to enter and sue 


for pardon from his implacable Holiness with- 
in. For two centuries after this does the 
Church wage war against the State represented 
by Barbarossa and Frederick II, in support 
of its claim to universal spiritual and secular 
dominion, and with steadily increasing success. 
Then, from that time downwards, the Romish 
Church exercises a bad, disturbing influence 
upon the political world, as with those sinks 
for the best blood of Europe, the Crusades 
(which, however, had one good effect in di- 
verting the imminent Saracen invasion from 
Europe), and the horrid war upon the Al- 
bigenses and Waldenses, both due to the 
infernal incitement of Rome. To glance 
down the black catalogue, she is accountable 
for the cowardly overwhelming attacks upon 
the Bohemian Hussites, for that hateful deed 
“ The Piedmontese massacre” of the Vaudois, 
(another Glencoe tragedy with ten times its 
horror), for the destruction of Spanish national 
life through its Inquisition, for the vengeful 
wars of the Huguenots in France, and the 
paralysing thirty years war, as well as the 
miserable attempt of Philip II to crush the 
Netherlanders, and for the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, by which France was almost 
drained of her life blood in the human stream 
that then poured from her. The dread of 
Rome’s Inquisition made all England rise in 
arms to repel the Spanish Armada, while the 
revulsion against the superstition and mummery 
of theChurch itself, gave rise in Scotland to the 
solemn League and Covenant. 

But the whole picture is not composed of 
such sombre colors as these. If the dark op- 
pressive side of the history is only too palpable, 
yet there is its contrast in the brave fight for 
liberty of thought and conscience, which is 
constantly kept up from the begining of the 
assumption of spiritual dominion. 

Between a.p. 845 and 880, the Paulicians, 
(who were the great Protestants against the 
corruptions of the Eastern Church), kept upa 
sturdy and successful resistance to the perse- 
cution emanating from Constantinople, though 
their excesses in victory cast a dark shadow 
Then the 


after invasion of the heavily armed German 
knights and allies, show the same spirit which 
animated the Vaudois in the struggle for 
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liberty in their native valleys. 

Christianity has, however, affected secular 
history more widely and beneficially than by 
its persecutions and quarrells. Were it not 
for the priestly leavening in the early Feudal 
times throughout the greater part of Christen- 
dom, it is hardly probable that things political 
would be in their present position. We are 
under obligation to Archbishop Langton for 


his prominent part in the extraction of Magna | 


Charta, and to Wycliffe for his efforts against 
Papal domination in England, and_ the 
ruinous stream of the nation’s wealth which 
found its way into Papal coffers. Geneva, at 
one time, presents a historical picture with its 
stern Reformer and Ruler, and Farel, and the 
Libertines. The Jesuits, of bad European 
odeur, yet were the pioneers of civilisation in 
America. The Independents, in our own 
country, unbeloved of Clarendon, yet were 
not unmixed evils. The Covenanters of 
Scotland show the strength of religious unity, 
and the Pilgrim Fathers, a community whose 
laws, customs and private actions were based 
upon a purely religious foundation. 

We will now turn to the moral aspects of 
our subject. On first presenting itself in Rome, 
Christianity must have formed a very sharp 
contrast with its faith in goodness, stern 
morality, suspicion of the flesh, strong convic- 
tion of a future life, and above all its strange, 
beautiful picture of Christ’s universal love, as 
against the seething mass of vice, excess and 
brutality of the city, with its popular religion 
of bare ntual and temporal utility. In many 
of the provinces, however, the new faith found 
more congenial soil in the greater simplicity 
and higher morality there existing. 

For two centuries it presents this brilliancy 
to us, enhanced by the dark setting of perse- 
cution, the catacombs and martyrdom, and 


then gradually becomes clouded over with | 


the Platonic school of philosophicol specula- 
tion, with its natural result in controversy, 
partisanship, and popular tumult. The 
elegant appellations and gentle expressions 
which Athanasius sometimes uses towards his 
Christian opponents perhaps contain but little 
moral edification for modern minds, yet they 
indicate the change that has taken place in 


the faiths and fraternal affection pertaining to | 


the early Church. 

Now, although Constantine shifted the 
centre of the empire and consequently the 
centre of its religion, to Constantinople, yet 


| 


Christianity never attained any strong healthy 
existence in the East, being fatally over- 
shadowed by the temporal rulers there, and 

to-day, little more than performs the exalted 

functions of political lacquey to the Czar of 
all the Russias. It is to Rome that we must 

look for the development of the Christianity 

which influenced the world. In the fifth 

century, when the Bishopric of Rome was 

only equal in authority to the rest, we find 

Leo the Great, its bishop, commencing the 

structure of Romish infallibility by extracting 
a certificate of ability in the shape of a decree 
from the worthless Valentinian, by patronis- 
ing the contending parties upon the split in 

the African Church, and, at their appeal, 

acting as umpire, by infusing the dogma into 

correspondence with the churches of the- 
Eastern Adriatic, and almost dictating its de- 
cisions to the Council of Chalcedon, (a.p. 451), 

by using cunning and force to oust the re- 
factory Hilary of Arles from his see, and in 
many other ways trying to subvert the powers 
of Christianity to Romealone. Immediately 
after this time the Church militant enters upon 
the noblest phase of its existence asa moral 

power. It almost alone, was not submerged 

in the flood of barbarism which burst over 
Western Europe in the fifth century, but boldly 
attacked the terrible foe with two weapons, 

monasticism and hermitage; the former with 

its juvenile education, preaching and spiritual 
ministrations, the latter with its passive in- 
fluence and appeal. By these means Rome 
conquered, and after three dismal centuries of 
conflict, emerged as the guiding light of half 
Europe. In referring to the Papacy we often 
forget that if it were not for this well organised 
army, and its perfect discipline under one head, 

the light of Christianity and ancient literature 
would probably have been extinguished and 
lost to the world for ever, 

The victory was consummated by the exalta- 
tion of the Pope to joint government with 
Charles the Great, in the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, and consequent undisputed spiritual 
dominion therein. Then the world is favoured 
with an idea of the extent of the modest 
Papal claims which have gradually been en- 
circling and fascinating the superstitious 
popular mind for centuries. All are going to 
heaven or hell, of which the church only holds 
the ke ys. 

But the excessive frailty of mankind making 
this theory untenable, that “nice little ecclesi- 
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astical hell” Purgatory, was invented with a 
satisfactory result in increased popular de- 
pendence. The primary essential of morality 
was implicit faith in and obedience to the 
Church. Without that, the very founder of 
our faith would have appealed in vain for a 
respite from eternal torments, which latter 
doctrine, we may remark, had previously been 
quite respectably kept in the background. 
The mental slavery thus enjoined, could hardly 
induce a standard of morality deemed desir- 
able by us. 


For about five centuries from the destruction | 


of Rome, this enslaving process goes on being 
continued with increased vigour, in its era of 
authority. Between the fifth and eleventh 
centuries, Rome’s moral power grew and at- 
tained its fullest glory. Then, in seemingly 
wanton exercise of influence, the Crusades 
are preached with a result which shows us the 
extent and power of the Church, But with 
this growth of mere mental fascination, the 
purely moral influence was as surely fading 
away. Increased splendour and authority of 
the Church, brought increased wealth and 
corruption into the monastic orders, which in 
the early struggling days had formed the for- 
lorn hope of Christianity and won the battle. 
The failure of the Crusades is followed by one 


of the darkest periods of the history of civilisa- | 


tion. Heresy arises, and the tone of the 
Church darkens, denunciation and the horrors 
of the future world are more brought forward, 
till the mask is thrown off and the Church 
boldly invites its supporters to the Crusades, 
against the Cathari and Albigenses, when 
Southern France becomes one vast slaughter- 
house. | 
in appeal to the fears of men, for morality 
had almost fled when corruption and vice held 
the sway from Pope to mendicant friar. The 
only faith which then seemed capable of pro- 


tecting man from his surrounding terrifying | 


mysteries was toppling to its fall, and leaving 
all in the power of Satan, thousands of people 


being killed as his agents, and multitudes ac- | 


By this time the Cnurch’s power lay | 


knowledging his sovereignity by the dancing | 
mania of France and Germany with their | 


hideous blood immersions. 

A brief revival is witnessed in the Church 
about the thirteenth century with the institution 
of the Fransican order with its stern austerity, 
but too soon destroyed by inflowing wealth. 
Then in the last grand struggle, the Reforma- 
tion, Rome shows the diabolical cruelty she 


| 


can use in support of her claims by bringing 
into active use the Inquisition, which was her 
last throw and failed. 

Calvinism does not always get fair considera- 
tion, its immorality naturally forming a good 
butt for criticism. It only gave expression to 
the prevalent religious feeling. If it is dark 
and forbidding to us, were not the times 
equally so? If it calmly regards the idea 
of millions of souls hopelessly tending to 
eternal torments, we can try to get an idea of 
the personal influence of Satan, the treacherous 
Church, and dismal moral chaos which were 
then such terrific realities. We lack the edu- 
cation of martyrs, and therefore cannot regard 
physical torture with their comparative equ- 
animity. But the stern, austere spirit of 
Calvanism has had its effect in our two 
great character forming parties, the Coven- 
anters and Puritans. The immoral extra- 
vagances of the Anabaptists form but a natural 
overflow of the great Protestant tide, throwing 
into greater relief that gem of Protestantism, the 
Society of Friends, which of all the parties 
springing from that troublous time most 
nearly reproduced the simplicity and _ self- 
abnegation of the first two centuries, although 
it is doubtful whether they have maintained 
their position, with the exception of their 
adherence to the principles of peace and 
good-will. The Catholics of to-day tell us 
that the Pope’s infallibility exists in the office, 
not in the man, and that, though there may 
be tales about former Popes, no immorality 
can weaken their efficacy as spiritual advisers 
to the world, which doctrine may suit a creed- 
swallower, say, fresh from the 39 Articles, but 
to ordinary minds assumes formidable pro- 
portions. In reviewing the moral aspects of 
Christianity, it is especially gratifying to see 
in all Churches in these latter days a return 
to practical philanthropy and purer morality 
—two great and prominent features of the 
teachings of the moral regenerator of the 
world. 

T. TRELAND: 
(To be continued. ) 


—_——:0: ) 
/ 
The Bible. ~“ 
[From a Sermon by the Editor. ] 


T is lamentable to know, as a sad experience 
compels us to know, that on the platform, 
and even now and then in the pulpit, the 
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Bible is discussed for the purpose of deprecia- 
ting it, because it is not, what it never assumes 
to be, a perfect scientific account of creation, 
and an infallible history of men and nations. 
It is no true study of the Bible to thus set it 
in a pillory to be pelted by superficial and ir- 
revent criticism. True it is that earnest minds 
will sometimes doubt, but no earnest mind will 
go to the Bible for the purpose of confirming 
its doubts. What is the grand tendency of 
the Bible? I would like to get an answer to 
this question from some thoughtful, fair- 
minded, atheistic friend. What is the proven 
influence of the Bible as a whole? Isit to 
elevate, or degrade man? Does it promote 
the well-being, or the ill-being of the com- 
munity and the individual? Does it foster 
morality or immorality? Are the men and 
women who read, and reverence, and love it, 
better or worse for their reading, and reverence, 
and love? Has it been a blessing or a curse 
to the people who have received and treasured 
its lessons intelligently? Let the Bible 
stand or fall by the manifest resw/ts of its in- 
. fluence. If that influence has degraded the 
people, sullied virtue, checked philanthropy, 
destroyed happiness, been a cankering sore 
at the heart of society, and turned bright 
human life into a dark, unclean, foul thing, 
then away with the Sook for ever. But if it 
has aided human progress, upheld the mind 
under trials, enfolded a garment of comfort 
around the trembling form of sorrow, led an 
erring spirit into the right way, a sinning soul 
into holy paths, and pointed a bereaved mind 
to a light shining through the shadow of death, 
then let us cease from our little criticisms of 
its minor discords and rejoice in its deep and 
eternal harmonies. What other scriptures of 
the nations are so pure, so lofty, so condemna- 
tory of sin, so persuasive to holiness? How 
often men ignore the fact that the two testa- 
ments do not commend the evils they record. 
I know that in the time when I cared for 
negations more than I do to-day, I was in the 
habit of overlooking that fact. The Bible 
chronicles, but it does not sanction, deeds of 
sin and impurity; contrast, for you cannot 
compare, the influence of its least pure pages, 
with the general tone of Javenal or Obid; 
and then say whether it breeds corrupt desire 
and impure thought. 
There is another question I would like my 
Atheistic friend to ponder. How is it that 
the Bible—if it is indeed inimical to the best 


interests of our race; and if its morality is 
false and vicious—how is it that it has gained, 
and is still gaining, a wider constituency than 
any other of the sacred books of the world? 
If the Bibles of Persia, India, and Asia are 
equally true and divine with the Bible of the 
Christian Church, how is it that they have 
done so little for our enlightenment and_pro- 
gress, while the Christian Bible isa household 
book, and has been the inspiration of our 
wisest laws, our highest art, our sweetest 
song? Men gather scraps of knowledge of 
those unfamiliar books from floating maga- 
zine articles and reviews, but are unacquainted 
with the masses of rubbish from which one 
noble saying has been rescued ; the depth of 
folly out of which one wise word has been 
plucked ; the accretions of filth from which 
one pure pearl has been saved. The Bibles 
of Persia, India, and Asia have never been, 
nor are they at all likely now to be, the Bibles 
of the world ; while the scriptures of the 
Christian Church are moulding into fairest 
spiritual beauty the life of man in all latitudes. 
And is it worthy of a thoughtful being to 
scoff at and contemn writings which are 
doing, with ever-increasing success, this 
splendid work; achieving infinitely larger 
and nobler results than all other sacred 
literature combined. 

The unity of the God of the Bible is over- 
throwing the polytheism of the heathen 
nations. 

The Fatherhood of the God of the Bible is 
lifting man into the realisation of his highest 
and most enduring relationship. 

The mercy of the God of the Bible is 
winning the love and confidence of sinful 
natures, and teaching us to deal with each 
other tenderly. 

The brotherhood of the Bible is uniting 
the scattered and divided nations into a 
family whose daily prayer is more and more 
becoming “Our Father which art in 
Heaven.” 

The Jesus of the Bible is increasingly 
recognised, loved, and followed, as the 
revealer of God to man, and of man to Him- 
self. 

And the immortality of the Bible throws 
its consolatory light acress the shadows of 
the grave, and whispers to the soul of the 
departing sons of earth assuring words of a 
life beyond life, whose paths are untrodden 
by the cold feet of death. 
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These are the truths which constitute the 
power of the Scripture—power which ministers 
to the common wants and hopes and yearn- 
ings of men as spiritual and immortality 
beings. 

In the Bible there may be error, but there 
is much more than error—there may be con- 
tradictions, but there is something beyond 
contradictions. The truths are more than 
the errors, and greater also, the harmonies 
are more than the discords, and sweeter also. 
And while admitting all that the most en- 
lightened criticism can prove of the fallibility 
of the Bible, we are constrained to affirm that 
no book is so lofty in its purpose, so pure in 
its precepts, so wise in its teachings, so con- 
soling in sorrow, so sustaining in death, so 
altogether spiritual in its influence, and so re- 
flective of the mind and will of ‘‘our Father,” 
as the Scriptures of the Christian Church. 


30s 


CHURCH NEWS. 


ASHFORD. 


Population, 12,500; Place of Worship, the Uni- 
tarian Christian Church, Hempsted Street ; Founded, 
1875; Seating accommodation, 400; Congregation, 
55 to 60; Minister, the Rev. A. J. Marchant, 4, 
Clarendon Villas, Hythe Road; Secretary and Trea- 
surer, Mr. W. G. Murrell, 8, East Street ; Committee, 
Messrs. Burden, Gibbs, Harrison, Locke, Kew, Piper, 
Rawlinson and Wood; Sunday service, 6.30 p.m. ; 
Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s; Prayers, the Common Prayer 
for Christian Worship; Church work—School on 
Sundays at I1.0 a.m. and 3.0 p.m., entertainment on 
Mondays during the winter, cottage meeting on 
Wednesdays, choir practice on Thursdays. 


There have been two special services dur- 
ing the months of September and October, 
both of which attracted good congregations. 
The former being on the occasion of a funeral 


the latter being the annual Harvest Thanks- 
giving Service. 
service were exceedingly elaborate, the musical 
portion of the service very attractive, and an 
appropriate discourse from Mark 4, 26-29, 
was delivered by our minister and much ap- 
preciated by the largest congregation present 
for some years. ‘The anniversary service re- 


ported in our last issue was followed by a 
public meeting held in the schoolroom under 
the presidency of the Rev. A. J. Marchant. 
The report of the committee was read, ad- 
dresses were delivered by the chairman and 
members of the congregation, and the com- 
mittee for the ensuing year was elected. The 
report referring to the attendance at the ser- 
vices, stated that it is somewhat fluctuating, 
yet there is an improvement on former years, 
and an increase of interest is apparent. Of 
the financial condition of the church it speaks, 
in terms of regret of the loss occasioned by 
the removal of its most liberal subscribers, 
expresses its thanks to those members of the 
congregation who so kindly made up 
a deficiency, and enabled them to discharge 
their liabilities, and asks for additional and 
increased subscriptions, and a more liberal 
offertory. Of the Sunday School it says, 
that it has been carried on under manifold 
discouragements, complains that it does not 
receive more support from the members of the 
congregation, and earnestly requests them 
not only to send their own children, but to 
use every effort in their power to promote its 
prosperity and usefulness. The report also 
refers with pleasure to the labours of the Rev. 
A. J. Marchant, of whom it remarks, that 
he has fully entered into all the duties con- 
nected with his ministry, and that his pulpit 
services are mainly devoted to the inculcation 
of practical Christianity, as applied to daily life 
and duty, while the great principles of our 
faith have received due recognition. It ex- 
pressed, on behalf of the congregation, its 
gratification at the interest he has taken in 
matters connected with the town, and _ his 
honest endeavours to break down the barriers 
of predjudice, and called upon each member 
of the congregation to support and strengthen 
him in his work. After thanking the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association for pro- 
viding a religious home in Ashford for those 
who believe in Christianity as Christ taught 


my é _ it, the report thus concluded: “ while our work 
discourse in memory of our late chapel keeper, | 


is one of considerable difficulty, we see no 


| cause for discouragement, believing that much 


The decorations for the latter | 


good has been effected and that it gives 
promise of further developement.” Our 
Monday (winter) social evenings, commenced 
on October 31st, when a lecture, entitled “ A 
Tour in North Wales,” illustrated by dissolving 
views, was given by our minister to a large 
audience. 
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BATTLE. 


Population, 3,500; Place of Worship, Christ (Uni- 
tarian) Church, Mount Street ; Founded, 1780; Seat- 
ing accommodation, 320; Congregation, 20 to 30; 
Preachers, students of Manchester New College on the 
first Sunday in every month, and local and Hastings 
laymen; Secretary, Mr. Lewis J. Burgess, 65, High 
Street ; Treasurer, Miss Ann Burgess, 74, High Street; 
Sunday service, 7.0 p.m.; Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s. 


The services here have been carried on as 
usual, but owing to several members of the 
congregation being away, have not been quite 
so well attended on all occasions. On Sep- 
tember 4th, Mr. Miles occupied the pulpit and 
on September r2th and October 3oth, Mr. 
Edwards, senior, conducted the services. Mr. 
Kenward preached on September 18th and 
October 23rd, Mr. W. J. Edwards on Sep- 
tember 25th and October 16th, and on October 
gth Mr. H. Proctor officiated, The congre- 
gation have decided to lend the chapel 
throughout the winter months, on Tuesday 
evenings, to the Battle Literary Society, for 
the purpose of holding their weekly meetings. 


BRIGHTON. 


Population, 137,700; Place of Worship, the Free 
Christian Church, New Road, near the Pavilion Gar- 
dens; Founded, 1824; Seating accommodation, 350; 
Congregation, morning 80 to 120, and evening 100 to 
150; Minister, the Rev. Alfred Hood, 14, Charlotte 
Street, Marine Parade; Secretary, Mr. W. Slatter ; 
Treasurer, Mr. J. Saunders; Committee, the Rev. T. 
R. Dobson, Messrs. E. G. Brown, W. Burgess, F. 
Hilton, J. A. Kemp, G. E. F. Thompson, J. T. 
Verrall, H. Ward, W. Wilmshurst, and F. T. Wilson ; 
Sunday services, II a.m. and 7 p.m.; Hymns, Dr. 
Martineau’s; Prayers, Ten Services peculiar to the 
congregation ; Church work—Sunday School, Dorcas 
Society, Bible Class, Library, Benevolent Society, 
Monthly Social Meetings and Weekday Lectures 
during the winter, Temperance Society and Band of 


Hope. 


Since you last heard from me, two mem- 
bers of our Committee, Mr. W. Slatter and 
Mr. F. T. Wilson, have between them had 
the outside of the church painted, as a Jubilee 
Offering—the building now presents a very 
good apperance. The Greek words, which 
stood so long on the front of the church and 
led to so many mistakes in the minds of 


passers by, have been removed and in their 
place is written in bold letters “ Free Christian 
Church.” The minister, in referring to this, 
said he had prepared a paper on “ What is 
Free Christianity?” which is being very 
widely distributed in the town. Copies of 
this pamphlet may be had for distribution 
from the Rev. Alfred Hood, at the rate of 
threepence per hundred to cover carriage. 
On Wednesday, October 12th, we held our 
first social meeting in the Hall at the back of 
the Church, when there was a good meeting 
and everything passed off well. A resolution 
was passed unanimously in which the meeting 
thanked Mr. Wilson and Mr. Slatter for their 
kindness in painting the outside of the church, 
and promised to do it best to raise a fund to 
pay off the debt on the New Organ, and to 
clean and decorate the church within. On 
Monday, October 17th, the newly formed 
Temperance Society met, at 7 o’clock, in the 
vestry to form its rules, and at 8.15 Mr. 
Dobson gave an exceeding interesting and 
instructive lecture on “The Story of our 
Earth,” when the hall was well filled with an 
attentive and appreciative audience. On 
October 31st, G. J. Holyoake, Esq., delivered 
a lecture entitled “‘ English Aspects of the 
Labour Question.” The remaining lectures 
of the course are :—November 7th, ‘* Purcell’s 
Life and Works,” by Dr. A. H. Walker; 
November 28th, “The Ear,” by Miss Law- 
rence; December 5th, ‘“ Christian Socialism,” 
by the Rev. Stewart Headlam ; December 
rath, “ Ruskin’s Political Economy,” by the 
Rev. Alfred Hood; December roth, ‘ In- 
dustrial Villages,” by the Rev. Henry Solly. 
The church decorations at the Harves: 
Thanksgiving were much admired, and the 
services well attended. And now we are all 
looking forward to our Sale of Work, to be 
held on the 23rd, 24th and 25th of Novem- 
ber, which we trust will be a great success, 
and not only relieve us of a debt, but als» 
enable us to make the chuch attractive in 
appearance. The minister is now delivering 
a series of Sunday evening discourses on 
“The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ, ¢s 
seen by the Light of Modern Investigation.” 
The introductory discourse was delivered 01 
the first Sunday in October, and the subjects 
treated since have been :—“ The Life Work 
of Jesus,” “ Jesus and the Twelve Disciples,’ 
and these are to be followed by “ Jesus anil 
the People” and “Jesus and the Rulers.” 
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CANTERBURY. 


Population, 24,000; Place of Worship, the Uni- 
tarian General Baptist Church, Blackfriars ; Seating 
accommodation 150; Congregation, 20 to 25; Minis- 
ter, the Rev. A. J. Marchant, 4, Clarendon Villas, 
Hythe Road, Ashford; Secretary, Mr. George 
Brothers, Vernon House, Old Dover Road; Sunday 
service, 10.45 a.m.; Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s. 


The work of our church here has been 
carried on in the usual quiet way during the 
past two months, On Sunday, September 
18th, the Rev. J. R. Wilson kindly took the 
service, the Rev. A. J. Marchant having 
gone on a short holiday. The Harvest 
Thanksgiving Service was held on Sunday, 
October 2nd, and passed off very success- 
fully. 


DITCHLING. 


Population, 1,300; Place of Worship, the Free 
Christian Church, New Chapel Path, East End Lane; 
Founded, about 1740; Seating accommodation, 150; 
Congregation, 20 to 30; Preachers, students from 
Manchester New College on the first and third Sun- 
days in every month, and local laymen; Secretary, 
Mr. William Kensett, North Road; Treasurer and 
Collector, Mr. J. Turner, Newland Farm; Committee, 
Messrs. H. Turner and James Brooker, Miss Ellen 
Turner and Miss Fanny Rowland; Sunday service, 
11.15 a.m.; Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s ; Church work— 
Bible and Tract Society, Public Library. 


HASTINGS. 


Population, 56,000; Place of Worship, the Uni- 
tarian Christian Church, South Terrace; Founded, 
1867; Seating accommodation, 250; Congregation, 
50 to 60; Minister, the Rev. J. Clayton Williams, 19, 
Mann Street; Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. T. W. 
Kenward, 87, London Road, St. Leonards; Com- 
mittee, Messrs. C. J. G. Eiloart, A. W. Elliott, J. 
Martin, A. Miles and J. Barr, Miss Cotton, Miss S. 
Ballard and Mrs. L. Anthony; Sunday services, 11 
a.m. and 6.30 p.m.; Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s; Prayers, 
the Ten Services; Church work—Choir Practice on 
Wednesdays, Mutual Improvement Society meeting 
on Thursdays during the winter, Library of over 300 
volumes opens after every Sunday morning service. 


The Mutual Improvement Society opened 
its Winter Session by a Tea Meeting in the 
Public Hall, on October 12th. A fair com- 
pany gathered together in spite of the 
inclement evening. After tea parlour games 


were indulged in, followed by some excellent 
singing by the choir of the society, and a 
humourous piece was well read by the active 
secretary, Mr. A. Miles. The president of 
the society, the Rev. J. Clayton Williams, 
occupied the chair. The meeting concluded 
with a social dance, On October 19th, 
readings were given by the members, the 
readings being freely criticised. On Novem- 
ber 2nd, Miss Frisby read a capital essay on 
“Dickens.” The following is the programme 
for the half-session :—November gth, “ King 


‘James I. and the causes which led to the 


Gunpowder Plot,” by the President ; Novem- 
ber 16th, Question Night ; November 23rd, 
Dissolving Views, by Mr. Miles, with explana- 
tions by the Rev. J. C. Williams; November 
zoth, Leture, “Curiosities of Insect Life,” 
by Mr. W..H. Bennett ; December 7th, 
Night with Tennyson, readings and songs” ; 
December 14th, Prepared Speeches by the 
Members. ‘The society has sustained a great 
loss by the removal of Mr. George Frisby to 
Maidstone, and of Mr. W. H, Harland, the 
loss of the latter gentleman will also be much 
felt in the conducting of the magazine. Being 
a journalist, he was most efficiently helpful 
in this publication. On October 16th, the 
annual sermons, commemorative of laying the 
foundation stone of the church, were preached 
by the Rev. Professor Upton, of Manchester 
New College, to good congregations—the 
Liturgy being read by the minister. 
The subject of the morning discourse was 
“The Religion of the Future,” and in the 
evening, Professor Upton gave a “ Favourable 
View of Satan.” ‘These sermons were greatly 
appreciated. These anniversary services were 
only commenced last year at the request of 
the minister, and itis hoped they will continue 
to be held regularly. On Sunday evening, 
October 23rd, the Rev. J. C. Williamsecon- 
ducted a service in memoriam of the late 
Lady Brassey, The sermon was fully re- 
ported in Zhe Hastings Times of the 29th. 
At this service the choir sang “The Vital 
Spark” as an anthem, and the organist, 
Miss Miles, played the “ Dead March” as a 
concluding voluntary. On Sunday morning 
the subject of Mr. Williams’ discourse was 
“Mr. Spurgeon on the down-grade.” Mr. 
Williams has announced a course of four 
Sunday evening lectures, during November, 
on “The Literary History of the New 
‘festament.” We are sorry to add that the 
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rev. gentleman will shortly be leaving us, he 
having given notice to resign the pulpit. 


HORSHAM. 


Population, 10,500; Place of Worship, the Free 
Christian Church, Worthing Road; Founded, 1720; 
Seating accommodation, 150; Congregation, 60 to 90; 
Minister, the Rev. John Taylor, Fernside House, 
North Parade; Secretary, Mr. S. Price, West Street; 
Treasurer, Mr. H. Nash; Deacons, Messrs. James 
Kensett and S. Burgess; Committee, Messrs. W. 
Nash, W. Kensett, D. M. G. Price, G. W. Bradford 
and J. Cheale, Mrs. Rowland, Miss Rowland and 
Miss Hazelden ; Sunday services, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
p-m.; Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s; Church work— 
School on Sundays both morning and _ afternoon, 
Library of over 3,000 volumes, open on Wednesdays 
from 2 to 3.15 and from 7.30 to 9 p.m. 


The early part of the last two months was 
clouded over by the sadly impressive death of 
Mr. James Wood, on the 5th September last, 
which, following so closely upon the decease 
of Mrs. William Agate, intensified the gloom 
occasioned amongst the congregation by that 
painful event. Mr. Wood has had an im- 
portant and beneficial influence upon the 
development of scientific milling in this 
country, which influence was most fully and 
actively exercised during his management of 
the North Shore Mills at Liverpool, where, 
besides undergoing in his. employer’s service 
toil sufficient to wear out two ordinary men, 
he showed his humanity and benevolence by 
promoting healthful and innocent recreation 
for the mill operatives in instituting and sup- 
porting vocal and instrumental classes, a 
cricket club, &c. The fearful strain at length 
however told upon him, and he retired from 
his post with a hopelessly shattered constitu- 
tion to a farm near here, which also he was 
constrained, by increased ill-health, to re- 
linquish in favour of his pleasant villa in the 
Hurst Road, where he breathed his last after 
several years of alternate indifferent health 
and acute suffering, His remains were laid 
to rest in our burial ground on the 8th 
September, when, besides the relatives present, 
more than 50 friends attended to pay the last 
tribute of esteem. The Rev. J. Taylor con- 
ducted the funeial service, laying stress in his 
address upon the deceased gentleman’s noble 


traits of character. 
the funeral sermon assumed the form of an 


On the ensuing Sunday: 


exhortation to young men to restrain exces- 
sive and perilous pursuit. Mr. Wood was 
one of the very few of our baptized members. 
Owing to the death, it was deemed necessary 
to postpone the Sunday School treat once 
again, which, however, when it did take 
place, on the 29th September, amply made 
up for the preliminary delays and disappoint- 
ments. The children and teachers met in 
the schoolroom about three in the afternoon, 
and then proceeded to a meadow adjoining 
the chapel precincts, where the rest of the 
afternoon was spent in various games and 
divertions equally edifying to children and 
teachers, as well as to the goodly number of 
friends who were present. The weather was 
about perfection, and when the out-door 
amusements were concluded by a highly- 
diverting teachers’ race, general satisfaction 
was expressed. Tea was then partaken of in 
the schoolroom, after which the distribution 
of prizes for the races, &c., took place, fol- 
lowed by the presentation of an article, 
useful, ornamental, or comical, to almost 
every individual in the room, many of the 
elder people’s presents causing great glee. 
The children were shortly afterwards dis- 
missed, and then the teachers and _ their 
friends indulged in a variety of indoor 
pastimes, a number of the elderly members 
looking on with approbation. It 1s with very 
great pleasure we have to record this pleasant 
evening’s enjoyment for the young people, 
aad we heartily trust that their hopefully large 
proportion in our congregation will not be 
lessened by a chilling lack of encouragement 
in their pleasure by staider element, and that 
there may be frequent similar meetings 
during the present winter. On the Monday 
following, Miss Kensett’s Sunday School 
class, accompanied by several lady friends, 
had a little outing in the shape of a trip to 
Guildford, on reaching which they went at 
once to St. Marthas, obtaining a fine view of 
the town and neighbourhood, had a minor 
picnic, and then descended upon the town, 
which was subjected to a critical examination, 
the day being pleasantly concluded with a 
tea and social party at Ward Street. On the 
15th October, our venerable meeting-house 
witnessed a very pretty and interesting cere- 
mony in the marriage of John Bowley and 
Miss Annie Carter, the young lady having 
joined our church at a very early age. The 
bride was accompanied by her two sisters, 
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all three being becomingly attired in dove- 
coloured dresses, with plush to match, and 
carrying beautiful bouquets. The pulpit 
front and communion table were tastefully 
decorated, a cleverly constructed heart, formed 
of laurels and berries, being conspicuous by 
its appropriateness and symmetry. Many 
friends gathered to witness the ceremony, at 
the conclusion of which the happy couple 
were warmly congratulated, and left the pre- 
cincts of the chapel under a shower of rice 
from their well wishers, and the school 
children ranged on either side of the path- 
way. The Rev. J. Taylor left here on the 
30th September for the remainder of his 
holiday, returning on the 13th October much 
better for his relaxation. The services on the 
two Sundays during the interim were con- 
ducted by Mr. Burgess (Crawley), and Mr. 
H. Nash, assisted by Messrs. Cheale and 
Ireland. The Book Society has held its 
annual meeting, and though the reports did 
not present quite as favourable an aspect as 
on one or two former years, yet they showed 
a large amount of good work done. Up- 
wards of 6,o00 volumes have been circulated 
during the 12 months, and many new works 
added to the library. On Sunday October 
23rd, after a sermon appropriate to the oc- 
casion, a church meeting was held at which 
seven persons, to adults and five young people, 
were admitted into membership. 


LEWES. 


Population, 11,500; Place of Worship, the West- 
gate Unitarian Chapel, High Street ; Founded, 1687 ; 
Seating accommodation, 300; Congregation, 50 to 
60; Minister, the Rev. Charles Davis Badland, M.A.., 
11, St. Ann’s Crescent ; Secretary, Mr. Joseph Shelley, 
72, High Street ; Sunday services, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
p-m.; Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s; Prayers, the Ten 
Services ; Church work—Sunday School, Library, 
Children’s Singing Class, Sewing Meeting. 


The services here have as usual been con- 
ducted by the Rev. C. D. Badland, and have 
been fairly well attended. The general work 
of the church has gone on steadily, though 
there is nothing of unusual importance to 
report. 


NORTHIAM. 


Population, 1,300 ; Place of Worship, the Unitarian 
General Baptist Church, Hermon Hill; Founded, 
1795; Seating accommodation, 150; Congregation, 
40 to50; Preachers, Laymen from Hastings and Rye ; 
Sunday service 6.30 p.m.; Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s. 


The services have been held as _ usual, 
though we are sorry to report we have had 
a falling off in the number of laymen, we 
have lost Mr. Harland, and Mr. Proctor, sen., 
and Mr. Miles have been unable to take turn 
on account of ill-health, but we trust that 
these gentlemen will soon be on our plan 
again. On one or two occasions the pulpit 
has been filled by local gentlemen, which we 
think has been for the good of the church 
rather than otherwise. On Sunday, October 
20th, Mr. Wilmshurst, of Brighton, occupied 
the pulpit, and gave us a capital sermon on 
‘The Belief in the absolute Faithfulness and 
Goodness of God our Father.” We hope 
this is not the only occasion on which we 
shall have the pleasure of hearing Mr. 
Wilmshurst. 


TENTERDEN. 


Population, 3,600: Place of Worship, the Unitarian 
Presbyterian Church, Ashford Road; Founded, be- 
fore 1700; Seating acommodation, 220; Congregation, 
Ilo to 120; Minister, the Rev. Robert Cooper Dendy, 
Chapel House, Ashford Road; Secretary, Mr. J. 
Munn Mace, Belle Vue House, East Cross; Treasurer, 
Mr. J. E. Mace, Ashford Road; Sunday services, 
II a.m. and 6.30 p.m.; Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s ; 
Prayers, the Ten Services ; Church work—Sunday 
School. 


Nothing of exceptional interest has oc- 
curred here during the past two months. 
The services have, on the whole, been well 
attended. On September 4th. the Rev. H. 
Webb Ellis, of Guildford, officiated, and on 
the 18th we were favoured with a visit from 
the Rev. H. Ierson, M.A., of London. On 
October 12th, a very successful concert was 
given in the Town Hall, quite two-thirds of 
the performers being connected with our 
church. It is proposed to give an entertain- 
ment in the Schoolroom on the 23rd_ of 
November, and the Sunday School children 
are preparing for an operetta to take place in 
January, We wish every success to both 
undertakings. 
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Fun for the Boys. 


OW do you do boys? “Do what”? as 
the Frenchman said, I'll tell you if 
you only wait, how to do something 

that will amuse you many a winter’s evening, 
and at the same time, I think, you will gain 
some knowledge into the bargain. Have you 
ever rubbed a piece of amber or jet and tried 
to lift a small piece of tissue paper with it ? 
it is the electricity that is generated by the 
rubbing, that caused it to attract the paper. 
An electrical machine is an instrument for 
generating electricity and at the same time 
collecting it. If you follow me, you will be 
able, I think, to make one of these machines 
for yourself, at a very trifling expense. The 
tools required are very few. The first thing 
to do, is to hunt up a large glass bottle, a 
sweet bottle or even a wine bottle will do, 
but the larger the better; we will suppose 
that the bottle stands about ten inches high, 
and measures four inches in diameter, we 
shall then require a piece of wood (deal will 
do) about twelve inches long, four inches 
wide and one inch thick, and another piece 
of the same width and thickness, but only 
about eight inches long, these two pieces are 
to be fitted together, in this fashion : 
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To form the base, then on each end of the 
longest piece are to be fitted two uprights, 
made of one inch mahogany and fixed firmly 
and like all the wood to be used, must be 
thoroughly dried in oven before using and all 
sharp edges and corners rounded, these are 
to stand six inches above the base. Our next 
business is to get the bottle ready by fitting a 
piece of mahogany into the mouth, taking care 
to make a hole near the outer edge for anysteam 
to evaporate when it is being warmed, as it 
must always be before using. Another piece 


must also be cut to fit on the bottom, leaving 
it a trifle larger round than the bottle. Having 
cleaned and welldried the bottle we will pro- 
ceed to fix these two pieces by melting in an 
iron ladle some resin, stirring in some plaster 
of paris, and when melted pouring it upon 
the bottle, which must be previously warmed 
and at once putting the wood in its place, as 
it quickly gets cold. While these are setting 
we can be preparing the stand for the recep- 
tion of the bottle, first, by boring a hole in 
each upright, with a gimlet, two inches from 
the top and quite central, second, by rubbing 
all over the woodwork with glass paper, to 
make it perfectly smooth, and lastly, by 
varnishing with some varnish made by dis- 
solving shellac in methylated spirit. When 
dry we can place our bottle in position, put 
a round headed screw through the upright A, 
into the piece of wood in the top of the bottle, 
and insert a handle (a piece of stout wire, 
bent to shape, will do) through upright B, into 
the wood at the bottom of the bottle Our 
next business is to provide a rubber for our 
machine, and for this we must make from a 
piece of one inch mahogany, a kind of pillar 
one inch square and five inches long, next 
we must bore a hole in the base one inch from 
the edge D, in which to insert our pillar, 
leaving it four inches high, which must be 
glued in tightly. On the top of the pillar we 
must fit a piece of wood the length of the 
bottle, minus the neck, On this is to be fixed 
a pad composed of horsehair, covered with a 
piece of chamois leather, and at the bottom 
edge a piece of black silk is to be fixed, so 
that it will lay up the pad and over the bottle 
at the top, touching the points within about 
14 inches. ‘“ What points”? you will say. 
Read on and you shall know. Do you 
know what the tube of a barometer is? 
Well we must get some jeweller to give us a 
piece of an old one, one as thick as we can 
get. Then we must bore a hole one inch 
from the edge C, to fit it, next cut it to length 
six inches, so that when it is fixed in, which 
it must be with a little warmed shellac, it 
stands five inches high. And now we come 
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to the last piece, viz., the collector, or as it is 
called, the prime conductor. We must cut a 
piece of mahogany the same length as the 
cross piece of the rubber, and about 14 square, 
work it down at the edges till it is round, also 
bore a hole, one inch deep, in the centre to 
fit the glass tube, and fix some needles along 
in a line with the axis of the bottle. Lastly. 
cover the wood completely with tinfoil, which 
can be obtained at the chemists for a few 
pence, and also glue a strip along the bottom 
of the rubber where the silk is fastened, and 
from this we must carry a piece of thin 
copper wire to a screw eye fixed in the back 


of the rubber, hang a chain from this, about 
a yard long, and our machine is ready for 
use, so all we have to do is to warm it before 
the fire and then turn the handle, and elec- 
tricity will be generated, and sparks can be 
drawn from the prime conductor by placing 
the knuckle near it. Should any reader, who 
wishes to make this machine, be unable to do 
so from these directions, I shall be pleased to 
describe any part of it more fully, if a letter 
is sent to our editor requesting it. 


SAXON. 
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